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influence upon the world's thought. To 
attempt to decide to which our debt is 
the greater would be a thankless task. 
The direct effect upon literature of 
Plato is probably greater than that of 
Ezekiel; but the latter has certainly 



influenced more vitally the thought of 
common men. So potent has been his 
influence, that to continue to ignore 
the source of it would be blindness; 
and to continue to discredit it, in com- 
parison with Plato's, would be folly. 
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The science of historical interpreta- 
tion, during the last few decades, has 
made the Old Testament a new book for 
most of the present generation of culti- 
vated folk. We do not expect to obtain 
from it guidance of the same sort as our 
fathers did, nor do we seek guidance in 
the same way. We understand perfectly 
that the Old Testament must be treated 
exactly like any other piece of literature, 
in that it must be allowed to tell its own 
story without let or hindrance. But 
some of the larger results of the adoption 
of the historical point of view seem to 
have failed thus far to find very general 
recognition. The purpose of the present 
paper is to lay emphasis upon one or two 
of these neglected issues. 

One of the most significant things in 
the Old Testament is the attitude toward 
truth therein reflected. The Old Testa- 
ment worthies respect the past; yea, 
reverence it. They never tire of refer- 
ence to it; they glory in their history. 
It is to them a never-failing fount of 



information and inspiration. They never 
dream of such a thing as ignoring their 
traditions. They could not and would 
not make an absolute break with the 
accumulated experience of preceding 
centuries. But, on the other hand, they 
did not blindly worship the past. 
They did not allow it to take such com- 
plete possession of them as to render 
them incapable of appreciating the 
present, or of making progress toward 
the future. They valued the past for 
what it had to teach them about God 
and about life; but they never regarded 
it as being the repository of all knowl- 
edge, or the full and complete guidebook 
for all time to come. They did not 
turn their backs toward the future, 
with their eyes glued upon the past. 
Their attitude, indeed, was quite the 
reverse; it was one of expectation, 
anticipation, hope. They were ever 
looking eagerly, longingly, confidently 
for new light to flash forth from above. 
They were decidedly receptive toward 
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new ideas. They did not attempt to 
open "the future's golden portals with 
the past's blood-rusted key." 

The history of Hebrew literature 
clearly demonstrates this. It is a his- 
tory of revisions. New editions of the 
old truths were constantly in demand. 
We have only to call to mind the three 
great editions of the Hebrew law, each 
of them practically a rewriting of the 
old lawbook. In between these great 
editions there was constantly going on 
a process of correction and expansion 
in preparation for a new code. All this 
was in response to the growth of knowl- 
edge and the ever-changing needs of the 
time. The law of Israel was not the 
cold, dead thing that it is so commonly 
conceived to have been; it was a vital 
organism, in closest touch with the 
growing life of the nation. It was not 
too sacred and holy for the touch of 
human hands. Its promoters never 
conceived of it as having reached the 
stage of finality. It grew under their 
hands up to the very last. There were 
not wanting men who even dared to look 
forward to the time when the written 
law would be outgrown, a thing of the 
past, having fully accomplished its 
mission. And all this notwithstanding 
the fact that they held it to be a revela- 
tion from God. They knew better than 
to think that the revelation of one age 
could satisfy the needs of every age. 
Each age must have its own revelation 
from God. Jesus did but reincarnate 
the old spirit of Israel's best thinkers 
when he dared to set aside certain 
phases of the law of Moses, and sub- 
stitute for them great, far-reaching 
principles of truth and right. 

The same spirit of independence and 



progress is manifested in the prophets, 
and even to a greater degree than in the 
law. The very foundation of prophecy 
lay in the conviction that God was ever 
ready to speak to his children, that he 
had not yet exhausted his message to 
Israel. Consequently, with every fresh 
crisis in the history of Israel there ap- 
peared great prophets with the necessary 
message from God. They conceived it 
to be their task to interpret the world as 
they found it, and not as their fathers 
or grandfathers had known it. They 
utilized the experience of the past for 
the interpretation of the present; but 
ear and eye were ever open and alert 
for the divine message in the new, in 
the experiences of today. 

Prophecy and progress are synony- 
mous terms; and apart from the free, 
open attitude of mind that characterized 
prophecy there can be no true progress 
in religion or in theology. To the man, 
or to the church, that is not looking for 
new light, not expecting new visions of 
truth, such light and such truth are not 
likely to come. We have come to see 
that the Old Testament grew out of the 
religious experience of Israel and to realize 
somewhat the significance of that fact. 
It is the fragmentary record of a growing 
religious life. It is a library in which are 
deposited the products of a thousand 
years of religious experience. Or, to 
change the figure, it is a geological 
formation in which the outcropping 
ledges of the successively superimposed 
strata reveal the history of an age-long 
process. The religious life of Israel 
was continually changing for better or 
worse. Changing environment, growing 
experience, the coming and going of 
towering personalities, kept it from 
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becoming fixed and rigid. No two 
centuries presented the same type of 
religious thought and experience. That 
experience grew in richness from genera- 
tion to generation. Thus it was that 
the convictions of one generation of 
prophets were at times condemned by 
the prophets of a later generation. 
Thus it was that the same event or 
situation was differently interpreted by 
contemporary prophets. Thus it was 
that in so fundamental a matter as the 
conception of God, tremendous advance 
was registered, so that the relatively 
insignificant deity of one of the smallest 
and weakest Semitic nations grew to be 
the God of the universe, and the only 
God in that universe. David is repre- 
sented as having lamented, when he was 
driven by Saul from Judah into Philistia, 
that he was being expelled from the 
land and presence of Yahweh. A post- 
exilic psalmist says: 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art 
there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall over- 
whelm me, 

Then the night shall be light about me; 

Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee [Ps. 139:7-12]. 

Jepthah acknowledged readily the claim 
of Moab that its territory had been 
given to it by Chemosh, the god of 
Moab, and was satisfied with the 



counter-assertion that in like manner 
Yahweh had won Israel's territory for 
his own people. A psalmist near the 
other end of the thousand years' record 
says: "The earth is the Lord's and the 
fulness thereof: The world and they 
that dwell therein." Solomon sacrificed 
22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep at the 
dedication of the temple and thought 
he was verily doing God service. An 
exilic or post-exilic writer says: 

Wherewith shall I become before Yahweh, 
And bow myself before the high God ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
With calves a year old ? 
Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of 

rams, 
Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 
He hath showed thee, man, what is good, 
And what doth Yahweh require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to love kindness, 
And to walk humbly with thy God ? 

In ethical and theological ideas 
growth was manifested and progress was 
made; so that, at the end, the religion 
of Israel was immeasurably richer and 
more spiritual than it was at the begin- 
ning. The religion of Israel was not a 
static quality, but a dynamic spirit. 
It was not a gift from above, bestowed 
upon Israel at the beginning of her 
career to be carefully treasured in 
earthen vessels. Nor was it a series 
of gifts, imparted from time to time in 
some way wholly unrelated to the natural 
and normal life of the people. It was 
an achievement, wrought out with 
heroic faith and courage and marvelous 
persistence. 

Israel was girded for this task in no 
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way that was not available to her fellow- 
workers in that age or to her successors 
in the present age. The story of her 
religious progress is not one of unbroken 
success and steady advance. She la- 
bored under the same limitations that 
beset religious men today. She en- 
countered the same opposition and was 
subjected to the same sorts of tempta- 
tion and trial. The whole record is 
intensely human and, for that reason, 
intensely interesting. Her good men 
did not always think alike or feel alike. 
One set of prophets tells Ahab to go up 
to Ramoth-Gilead and conquer; Micaiah 
ben Imlah warns him that he will go up 
only to die. Isaiah of Jerusalem, at 
the time of Sennacherib's invasion, is 
reported to have said, concerning 
Sennacherib and his army: 

He shall not come unto this city nor 
shoot an arrow there; neither shall he 
come before it with shield, nor cast up a 
mound against it. By the way that he 
came, by the same shall he return, and he 
shall not come unto this city, says Yahweh. 
For I will defend this city to save it, for 
mine own sake and for my servant David's 
sake. 

At the same crisis, Micah of Moresheth, 
the peasant prophet, says: 

For your sake shall Zion be plowed as a field, 
And Jerusalem shall become heaps, 
And the mountain of the house as the high 
places of a forest. 

Shortly after the first deportation of 
Jews to Babylon, Hananiah the prophet 
declared to the people in the house of 
Yahweh that the exiles, the captive 
king, and the temple treasures would all 
be returned to Jerusalem within two 
years because the speedy downfall of 



Nebuchadrezzer of Babylon was assured . 
Jeremiah, interpreting the situation alto- 
gether differently, replied to Hananiah 
that the yoke of Babylon upon Israel 
and the other dependent peoples would 
become heavier and that it was useless 
to resist Babylonia or hope for speedy 
release. 

In the light of such radical differences 
of opinion as these and others on record, 
it is quite clear that there was no royal 
road to truth and power in Israel. The 
men of Israel had to struggle toward 
the truth and agonize for it even as men 
must now. There is no discharge from 
that war. It is man's heritage. 

Nor was the task of faith any easier 
then than now. The Hebrew faith in- 
sisted that godliness ought to be prof- 
itable for all things. Prosperity and 
piety were almost interchangeable terms. 
But the actual facts of experience seemed 
to contradict such doctrine at every turn. 
The national history is one of successive 
disasters. The greater nations of the 
Orient, one after another, conquered 
and exploited Israel. The people of 
Yahweh were almost continuously trod- 
den under foot of the Gentiles. The 
more zealously Israel strove to please 
her God, the less did he seem to do for 
her. No severer test of faith than this 
could have been devised. But Israel 
held fast to her God. Forced to abandon 
hope of relief in the present dispensation, 
she took refuge in the thought of a new 
dispensation. The nation's goal of faith 
became the establishment of a messianic 
kingdom upon earth. This expectation 
involved the coming of a golden age 
comparable to that once represented by 
the Garden of Eden. All the wrongs of 
the present were to be righted in the 
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new world; and Israel, the chosen 
people, was to be exalted to the place 
of honor and power, as the representa- 
tive of God upon earth. It was almost 
tantamount to saying that, in the mes- 
sianic age, all conditions would be 
exactly the reverse of what they were 
in the historical Israel. But the time 
of the fulfilment of this dream was con- 
tinually deferred. Out of the midst of 
what looked like the national grave, 
Ezekiel saw clearly the coming of the 
longed-for kingdom and went so far as 
to prepare an outline of the regulations 
that should control its work and worship. 
The Isaiah of the Exile saw the dawn of 
the messianic age upon the horizon when 
Cyrus started his career of conquest. 
When the Persian Empire was shaken 
to its foundations upon the death of 
Cambyses, the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah were certain that Yahweh 
was about to intervene and to introduce 
the messianic kingdom. They were so 
sure of this that they confidently identi- 
fied Zerubbabel as the expected Messiah. 
This hope was again aroused by the 
personality and work of Nehemiah, 
whom some declared to be the Messiah. 
So Israel went on from age to age 
believing in God, surviving shock after 
shock of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment, and, through this severe process 
of training, coming ever into a clearer 
and better conception of God. Theo- 
logical dogmas were modified or aban- 
doned in order to make place for new 
ones; but through it all, faith endured. 
The trial and triumph of faith as it 
affects the life and religion of the 
individual are depicted with marvelous 
skill in the Book of Job. This affords 
us a view of the kind of problem that 



was of vital importance in the Hebrew 
religious experience and of the unflinch- 
ing courage and the loyalty to truth, to 
facts, and to God of which- the Hebrews 
were capable. Their religion was not a 
gift; it was a prize. They fought for it; 
they suffered for it; they died. But 
through their struggle, endurance, and 
death, they have incalculably enriched 
the religious life of all ages. 

The record of this great religious 
experience was written for our learning. 
The story of a thousand years is spread 
before our eyes. That experience was 
wrought out under ordinary conditions, 
such as are common to men. The 
Hebrews were given no extraordinary 
or abnormal aids or advantages not 
within the reach of other men, then as 
now. God did not show favor toward 
them in any such way as to render them 
exempt from the temptations, weak- 
nesses, failures, and sins that beset us 
all. Nor were they endued with power 
or grace that was not accessible to other 
men. Having the same opportunities 
and possessed of the same faculties as 
other men, no more and no less, the 
Hebrew prophets and saints threw 
themselves heart and soul into the task 
of interpreting the world about them 
in terms of God. The Old Testament 
is the record of their success. 

This means that the Old Testament 
has become for us, as compared with 
our ancestors, a more human document 
and consequently a more helpful one. 
It has become, that is to say, more 
definitely applicable to the conditions 
of modern life. We learn from its pages 
how the Hebrews wrought out their own 
salvation. In this record of their reli- 
gious experience, we have the story of 
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the making of a religion. The thousand- 
year-long process is portrayed before 
our eyes. It reveals much of inestimable 
value to the historical student of religion. 
The Hebrew religion was always "in 
the making"; it was never a finished 
product. Each generation exercised the 
right to make its religion for itself. 
Not that they started out afresh each 
time by casting overboard all the 
accumulations of preceding generations. 
But they did not hesitate to "prove all 
things," in order that they might "hold 
fast that which was good." They 
changed their theology from time to 
time; they reorganized their religious 
institutions as changing circumstances 
and changing views required; they 
accepted materials from every hand and 
used them for the enrichment of their 
religious faith and hope. They were 
never satisfied with present attainments. 
They were constantly striving toward 
something better. In spite of reaction 
and relapse, they persisted in pushing 
forward. They were by no means mak- 
ing a religion to order for later genera- 
tions; they were rather making one for 
themselves, something to live by as they 
went along. What they had to do, 
every age has to do for itself. They 
made their religion in the full light of 
history. They made it out of their 
daily experiences in the great currents 
of the world's life. A vital religion is 
always in the making; it is never made. 
Satisfaction with present achievement 
spells death here as elsewhere. Religion 
is under the same law as every other 
product of the human spirit. We too 
must interpret our own world religiously; 
we must be making our own religion. 

1 From the closing paragraph of the essay on 



We may learn from the successes of the 
Hebrews and profit by their failures. 

The words of Mathew Arnold on the 
relation of modern poetry to that of the 
ancients apply with special force here, 
viz: "The present has to make its own 
poetry, and not even Sophocles and his 
compeers, any more than Dante and 
Shakespere, are enough for it. That I 
will not dispute. But no other poets so 
well show to the poetry of the present 
the way it must take." 1 No matter 
how much we may learn from Israel, 
we cannot rest content with that. We 
cannot shirk the task of making a reli- 
gion for ourselves. Ready-made religion , 
from whatever age it may come to us, 
will not fit our spiritual needs, however 
well it may have fitted the age in which 
it originated. The twentieth-century 
world needs a twentieth-century religion 
and it is part of its task to make that 
religion for itself. 

The Hebrews, with far less of in- 
herited privileges and educational and 
social opportunity than we, carried the 
torch of truth and piety far up the 
heights. Material civilization and cul- 
ture have moved far since their day and 
are still advancing with giant strides. 
Religion and morality too, upon the 
basis of the achievements of the He- 
brews, have added greatly to their 
attainments. But progress cannot cease 
at any point, if religion is to remain a 
vital force in the lives of men. As long 
as progress is characteristic of other 
phases of human activity, religion too 
must grow. It cannot remain static, 
while all else is dynamic. "An un- 
changeable Christianity would mean the 
end of Christianity itself. There has 

The Pagan and the Christian Sentiment. 
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never been such an unchangeable Chris- but solely to the fact that there are here 



tianity and never can be so long as it 
belongs genuinely to history." 1 It is 
the task of the leaders of the religious 
life of today to see to it that the religion 
they teach and embody shall be one 
suited to the needs of the modern world. 
If they can meet the demands of the 
present age, the future may be trusted 
to look out for itself. If they serve then- 
day and generation faithfully according 
to the will of God, they will hand on a 
heritage to their successors with some 
increment of truth and power. 

For the historical student who treats 
the Old Testament as a record of 
Israel's religious experience, the old 
conceptions of its authority and infalli- 
bility are hopelessly shattered. This 
is in every way profitable. It removes 
from the apologete the necessity of 
explaining away all the inconsistencies 
and the ethical problems to which the 
Old Testament gave rise. When viewed 
as the record of a special revelation from 
above, which should be in all things 
"sans peur et sans reproche," it leaves 
the student of religion untrammeled 
and free. The Old Testament becomes 
his great sourcebook. It takes its place 
alongside of other sources ready to 
contribute its share to the formation 
of a working creed and religion. It is 
no longer a collection of proof-texts or 
utterances ex cathedra. It is simply the 
witness to the nature and power of 
Israel's religion, as it was worked out in 
successive generations. Such authority 
as inheres in the Old Testament is now 
recognized as due, not to any particu- 
lar theory regarding the origin of the 
Hebrew religion and religious literature, 



found great truths which have demon- 
strated their value in the lives of other 
men and come with compelling force to 
the mind and conscience even of the 
twentieth century. In so far as the 
Old Testament is the repository of self- 
authenticating truth, and only so far, 
can it make any direct contribution to 
the religious life of today. The student 
of religion may ignore no phase of the 
religious experience of mankind; it is 
rather his duty and privilege to learn 
from all. As the record of a long period 
of the religious experience of a people 
that achieved supreme distinction in 
the pursuit of their religious ideals, the 
Old Testament is indispensable to the 
intelligently religious man. 

This modern attitude toward the 
Old Testament brings a sense of freedom 
and the realization of a creative oppor- 
tunity to the true preacher. He dis- 
covers himself to be in the line of the 
prophetic succession, at least, even if he 
dare not lay claim to "apostolic succes- 
sion." He is released from the necessity 
of merely repeating, in parrot fashion, 
the messages of men long since dead. 
His work at once is seen to be of the 
same kind as that of his great prophetic 
predecessors. They had no Bible from 
which they must preach, or from which 
they might learn. Equipped with a 
knowledge of a few traditions regarding 
their people's history, they studied 
closely the social and political conditions 
of their times and poured forth words 
of scathing denunciation of wrong, or 
glowing assurances of Yahweh's purpose 
to deliver, as the situation might de- 
mand. They preached to the people 



1 Ernst Troeltsch in American Journal of Theology, XVII (January, 1913), 21. 
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of their own day, and about the things 
in which the nation was most deeply 
concerned. They applied their highest 
ideals of religion and ethics to every 
phase of contemporary life. When 
Jerusalem was split into contending 
political parties, one pro-Assyrian and 
another pro-Egyptian, Isaiah preached 
politics. When the rich were grinding 
the face of the poor and swallowing up 
widows' houses, men like Amos and 
Micah became the champions of the 
poor and preached social justice. Such 
men did not fritter away their time 
upon the exposition of abstract and 
dead issues, nor upon the contemplation 
of iridescent dreams. They used the 
raw materials of contemporary life in 
the structure of their religion. They 
were not content with pointing out the 
dealings of God with past generations 
or dwelling upon his purpose for the 
future; but they took the events and 
movements of their own day and gave 
them religious significance. Hence their 
words have great and imperishable value 
for all time; not because they set out 
to write great books, but because, being 
great men, they grappled fearlessly and 
effectively with the real problems of 
their own day. The history of Greece 
and Rome furnishes us a familiar 
analogy here. A well-known classical 
scholar, 1 speaking of the new education, 
has said : 

I have tarried a moment with the 
ancients, instead of beginning much later 



in the history of Europe, expressly to suggest 
that the best things in ancient literature 
were not written solely from the artistic, 
but often from the social motive as well. 
Letters, and originally, men of letters, were 
not sundered from public life, but actively 
contributed to it. If the classics have 
molded later history, it is not merely be- 
cause of their great qualities as literature, 
but because they are involved in the history 
of their own times. 

It is such wrestling with the social, 
political, and religious problems of one's 
age that makes intellectual, moral, and 
religious fiber strong. No greatness ever 
came as the result of a mere slavish doing 
over again of the things that have al- 
ready been done, or thinking over again 
of the thoughts that have already been 
thought. 2 It is always in some degree 
the application of the old idea to a new 
situation in a vital way that makes the 
old idea into something new and great. 
The prophets sought all the light the 
past had to shed upon their task. But 
they gave themselves primarily and 
with open minds to the study of their 
own times. The evils and errors of 
their contemporaries they undertook 
to detect and correct. It was their 
unselfish and untrammeled devotion to 
the tasks of their own day that made 
them great and resulted in a literature 
that is an object of admiration and a 
fountain of inspiration to all thoughtful 
men. 

The Old Testament prophets are a 
worthy example and inspiration for 



"Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard, in Latin and Greek in American Education, edited by 
F. Kelsey (New York: Macmillan, 191 1), p. 262. 

2 Cf. the words of E. A. Ross, in The Changing Chinese (1911), p. 54, regarding the intellectual 
sterility of the Chinese: ''As well expect an apple-tree to blossom in October, as expect genius to 
blossom among people convinced that the perfection of wisdom had been granted to the sages of 
antiquity." 
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the modern preacher. They call him 
to the exercise of his highest function. 
They would not justify him, indeed, in 
ignoring the wisdom and experience of 
the past; but they urge upon him the 
duty and privilege of utilizing the past 
for the illumination of the present. 
They indicate to him that his task is 
to study the conditions of his own day 
and to address himself to the betterment 
of those conditions, in the fear of God 
and of none other. The prophets, 
living in a small world, made a great 
religion. We live in a world immeasur- 
ably greater than that of the prophets' 
thought. Our God is the God of a 
boundless universe. Is our religion pro- 
portionately greater? Have we made 
a place in our religion for every remotest 
corner and every hidden force and 
inexplicable power of this universe? 
Have we succeeded in adjusting our 
thought of God to our expanding world, 
as the Hebrews were able to enlarge 
their thought which carried Yahweh 
along from the most restricted beginnings 
until he became the God of the whole 
known world ? 

What was it that made the prophets 
so strong and fearless in the execution 
of their commission? Their reliance 
upon God. They were ever conscious 
of his presence in his world. They saw 
proof of his activity on every hand, in 
the phenomena of nature and in the 
course of history. They conceived of 
him as seeking to make known his will 
to man. They thought of themselves as 
his mouthpiece. As the spokesmen of 



God, they could not keep silent when his 
will clamored for utterance. " The Lord 
hath spoken; who can but prophesy?" 
Some such consciousness of God and of 
working together with God is indispens- 
able to the true preacher in whatever 
age he may appear. A preacher, not 
conscious of fellowship with the God 
of the universe, has no message for 
this age; the age cries out for God. 
The man who can make God seem real, 
and can acquit himself as a man of God, 
will never lack a hearing, though his 
way may be a via dolorosa. 

The church needs leaders. The 
record of Israel's leaders is a splendid 
challenge to the men of today. It 
appeals to all that is highest and holiest 
in the one ambitious to "do great things 
for God." Israel's saints expected great 
things from God, but received greater 
things than those for which they hoped. 
Coveting position and power for their 
nation among the nations of the world, 
they received instead exalted purity of 
thought, magnificent ethical passion, 
and a depth of spiritual insight that 
have made the whole world their debtors. 
If the men of this and succeeding genera- 
tions, following the example of their 
Hebrew predecessors, will become the 
fearless spokesmen and champions of a 
virile and spiritually progressive Chris- 
tianity, it is, perhaps, not too much to 
hope that the religion of the not far dis- 
tant future will be as much greater than, 
and different from, that of today as pres- 
ent religion differs from, and is greater 
than, the Judaism of post-exilic Israel. 



